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good ■will, as he would, have kept her from the dangerous 
eminence at which she aimed. To preserve herself, she felt that 
the power, of the cardinal must be destroyed. Hence it was, 
that Wolsey was banished from the royal presence, and that 
Henry was prevailed upon never more to seethe man who had 
served him faithfully — who had pandered to his pleasures — 
who had promoted his interests for nearly twenty years. 
Wolsey did not long survive the blow. Late one autumn 
evening, a weary cavalcade stopped at the door of Leicester 
Abbey. " Father," said a broken-hearted, sunken man, " I 
am come to lay my bones among you." When the morrow's 
sun sank down the cardinal was no more. 

Yet Wolsey deserved the honours he had won. Com- 
pared with his contemporaries he appears to advantage. 
He acted no assassin's part, as did Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester. He plotted no treason, as did Bucking- 
ham. Oxford and the College of Physicians yet remain to 
show how much he would have done for the people 
over whom he ruled. Never was man condemned by an 
English parliament on lighter grounds. What he had done, 
he did under the cognisance of the king. His great blunder 
was, that he did not see what his knowledge of Henry's 
character ought to have led him to perceive, that to obtain 
Anne, Henry was prepared to violate every duty, and to 
burst through every moral and prudential restraint. Even 
here he blundered, in common with Campeggio and Clement 
VII., and to that blunder we owe the Reformation. Un- 
doubtedly Wolsey was fashioned to much honour from his 
cradle. He had the rare skill, not only to attract men's 
admiration, but to retain their affections. His personal 
demeanour was that of a prince. The heir of a hundred 
kings could not have conducted himself with a haughtier 
mien and a more regal pomp. 

Wolsey's moral character, tried by the standard of the 
present day, deserves the severest condemnation. Selfish, 
arrogant, voluptuous, in the day of his pride, he was 
craven-hearted in the dark hour of his disgrace. Tried by 
the standard of his own times, he was neither a saint nor 
a fiend ; and he was better than most of his own class. Most 
of the courtiers of Henry had his vices — none his redeem- 
ing merits. It is easy for us to condemn him, but it is 
evidently unfair. We must not judge the men of the past by 
the light of the present. If they walked not according to the 
principles of their day, let them be reproached ; but not other- ' 
wise. The time does in some degree mould the man ; over most 
it tyrannises with an iron hand. There have been better poets 
than Chaucer — better printers than Caxton — better statesmen 
than Wolsey ; but .we still quote their names with respect, 
because in their day they were each the first of their class. To 
Wolsey's credit it must be remembered, that those who knew 
him best clung to him to the last — that when he was weighed 
down by misfortune and disgrace, Cromwell eloquently pleaded 
his cause — and that to Cavendish we are indebted for the most 
faithful picture of his life. Wolsey was Henry's better angel, 
and, left to himself, Henry became that odious monster — that 
blot and stain upon the annals of the old country he has 
ever since remained. It was not till the cardinal's death 
that the English people really learnt the character of their 
imperious and besotted king. Wolsey 

" Was a scholar, and a ripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading ; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 



And though he was unsatisfied in getting 

(Which was a sin), yet in bestowing 

The most princely. Ever witness for Tiim 

Ipswich and Oxford. One of which fell with him, "* 

The other, though unfinished, yet so famous, 

So excellent in art, and still so rising, 

That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 

His overthrow heap'd happiness upon him ; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 

And found the blessedness of being little ; 

And to add greater honour to his age 

Than man could give him ; he died fearing God !" 

Thus writes one, whose *' Henry VIII." is still worthy of 
study, as the best history of tbat time. 



CAPRIFICATION. 

The inhabitants of the islands of the Archipelago derive 
their chief subsistence from dried figs, which they eat with 
barley-bread. Hence, it is an object of importance to them to 
promote the fructification of the fig-trees. They have two 
kinds, the cultivated and the wild fig-tree. The former bears 
fruit only once a year ; but the figs grow in such abundance 
that they would injure each other, and never reach maturity, 
if art were not resorted to. The wild fig-tree bears three 
crops of fruit a year, the figs being unfit to eat, but useful for 
ripening the produce of the cultivated fig-tree, by the process 
of caprification. Wild fig-trees begin to bear their first or 
autumn crop in August. These figs continue till November 
without ripening. Little worms are engendered from eggs de- 
posited by a species of very small ichneumon flies, of a glossy 
black colour, which fly round the tree for a long time. In 
the months of October and November these worms, having in 
their turn become flies, pierce the second or winter crop of figs 
which appear in September. The autumn figs fall a little 
after the flies come out ; the winter figs remain on the tree till 
the month of May, containing the eggs deposited by the flies 
which have come out of the autumn figs. In the month of 
May the spring figs begin to appear. When they have 
attained to a certain' size and the eye begins to open, they are 
pricked in that part by the flies reared in the winter figs. 

In the months of June or July, when the worms which are 
engendered in the figs of the third or spring crop are about to 
change into flies, the peasants gather these wild figs, stick 
them upon a sort of skewers, and put them on the cultivated 
fig-trees which are then in blossom. The flies which come 
out of the wild fig-trees, after being thus transferred, enter the 
cultivated fig, carrying with them the pollen or fructifying 
dust which Jhey collected in moving about among the stamens 
of the wild fig blossoms, and introduce it to the very centre of 
the fruit in which they are about to deposit their eggs. The 
entrance of these flies produces a double effect — first that of 
conveying to the cultivated fig the pollen Of the wild fig ; and 
next that of causing a sort of irritation which attracts the 
fluid to the parts where they are, and where they lay their eggs, 
thus occasioning an abnormal enlargement. We see something 
analogous to this in pears, which, when they have been pierced 
by insects and contain worms inside, grow larger more quickly 
than the rest. It is a little surprising to see the Greeks taking 
so much trouble about figs ; but we must bear in mind that they 
form a large part of their food, and that therefore quantity is 
of more consequence than quality. 



AMATEUR ARTISTS. 



Sovereigns and other eminent personages have not,unfre- 
quently been glad to seek relief from the pressure of weightier 
affairs in the cultivation of art. A long list of distinguished 
names might be drawn up to which this remark is applicable. 
The royal family of France has been peculiarly rich in such 
names. It is with great probability supposed that Charle- 
magne — the founder of the Germanic empire, and the head of 



the Carlovingian dynasty of French sovereigns— spent some 
of his leisure hours in the illumination of missals. Among 
other members of this family who have occupied themselves 
in such pursuits, may be mentioned the Grand Dauphin, son 
of Louis XIV. ; one of the Dukes of Burgundy, who, about 
the years 1694 and 1698, executed several engravings from the 
works of distinguished artists; Louis Charles of Bourbon, 



